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HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 

TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS AND TOWELS. 

FINE, elegant table linen is among the most desirable of 
the housekeeper's possessions. Many brides have com- 
plete outfits presented by some member of an older 
generation. The well-to-do grandmother or great aunt of a 
young bride can find no more suitable or welcome present than 
fine linen for the bridal gift. There is . a great deal for the 
novice to learn about linen and the proper care of it, as much 
of its durability and beauty depends on its handling. 

Linen is one of the most serviceable of materials if it is care- 
fully used. There are pieces of linen cloth in existence that are 
as old as the mummies of Egypt and that would yet stand con- 
siderable wear after their long period of retirement. When laid 
away for any length of time linen should be washed, rough 
dried without blueing, and laid in loose folds without much 
weight placed over it. It is well to keep only a small portion 
of the linen stock done up at once. A couple of fine cloths of 
large and medium size and napkins to match, may be held in 
reserve for emergencies. The remainder should be put away 
rough dried. 

Table cloths come in various sizes. Those known as 8-4 
measure, two yards square; those marked 8-10 are two yards 
wide by two and one half yards long ; 8-16 are two yards wide 
by four yards long. In the large sizes 10-14 are two and one 
half yards wide by three and one half yards long, and so on 
through all of the sizes. The figures indicating the number of 
quarter yards in the measure each way. 

Napkins do not run exactly according to measure by these 
figures. Napkins marked 5-8 will usually measure twenty-two 
inches square, and those marked 7-8 about thirty inches, which 
is the largest of the regular sizes. 

The variety of qualities and patterns in table linen is almost 
endless. In common with other fine grades of goods there must 
be staple designs, those that are preferred by conservative house- 
keepers, who cling to the old time designs and almost resent the 
introduction of novelties in patterns. For the more modern and 
fashionable taste, however, there is always a variety of new and 
choice designs. Among the later patterns are centre pieces 
formed of masses of calla lillies, with wide band borders ; clus- 
ters of fuschias with drooping leaves and feathery ferns. There 
are choice ivy designs, that wander over the entire centre of the 
cloth, the border being made up of roses massed and in single 
stalks. A lily of the valley pattern is very popular, as well as 
a design showing cat tails and water plants, with birds on the 
wing and resting on the growing sedges. A charming sample 
cloth is shown with half opened chestnut burrs for the central 
design and a border of peach boughs with full grown fruit. 
There are also some choice game cloths with very spirited hunt- 
ing scenes, also illustrations of fables, notably the fox and the 
crow in debate over the musical abilities of the bird, who holds 
the fragment of cheese in his mouth, and the wolf who upbraids 
and afterward eats the lamb that did not disturb the water that 
the wolf would drink. 

There are patterns modeled after the popular alligator lea- 
ther, geometric figures, line stripes with palm leaf borders, and 
many others equally pretty and desirable. In the old time 
styles are the snow drop patterns, the shamrock, and various 
block figures and stars, sprigs of tiny leaves and single fern leaf 
patterns. 

Table cloths vary in price from $2.50 to |35.00 or $40.00 each. 
An excellent cloth can be bought for $3.50, and all grades, prices, 
widths and lengths may be had, the price and quality increasing 
by small degrees, until the high cost goods are as fine and ele- 
gant as choice stock and skilled labor can make them, and until 
a fine table cloth is worth almost as much as its weight in silver 
and quite as much as many of the finer silken fabrics in the 
market. With all fine table cloths are napkins to match. There 
are several sizes of napkins, but the preference seems to be for 
those that are of fairly good size, and many housekeepers get 
the large ones, as they are more suitable and useful, and unless 
there is abundant means and an extensive assortment in the 
linen closet the larger ones are better to have. 

Table cloth goods by the yard comes also in very fine quali- 
ties. Really excellent table linen may be had at $2.50 to $4.00 
per yard. Napkins come to match these goods as well. All fine 
table cloths and napkins should be hemmed by hand. They 
may be laundried before making up, as the threads will draw 



easier and the work will be neater. Throw them into a tub of 
hot soap suds and after a little rubbing throw them over the 
line without wringing. They will drain dry and be very soft. 
If they are taken down and thoroughly shaken before they are 
completely dry they will be more pleasant to handle. Cut them 
carefully by the drawn thread and finish them with hems not 
over three-eights of an inch wide for table cloths and one-fourth 
of an inch wide for napkins. Be certain that the ends of the 
hems are securely fastened, as otherwise they will soon fray out, 
and if much ravelled* can never be neatly repaired. Cloths for 
the servants' dining-room or the nursery can be bought as low 
as 75 cents per yard for really good goods, and there is no 
economy in buying any other sort for any purpose. The cheap 
sleazy goods so often seen in the markets have no wear in them, 
and are in the long run quite the most expensive of low grade 
goods. 

For country use and very common service there is strong 
plain check and table linen that will give satisfactory wear and 
cost 60 cents per yard, and on "bargain days" even less than 
this price. 

The proper laundering of fine table linen was formerly con- 
sidered one of the accomplishments of a gentlewoman, but few 
of our modern young ladies can make even the pretense of un- 
derstanding it. The wringer, while it saves labor, does it at the 
expense of much of the beauty of the table cloth or napkin that 
passes through it. The wringing out of the very thin starch or 
rinsing water should be done by hand, and as it is not at all 
necessary that starched linen especially should be wrung very 
dry, the hands will do just as well. Shake the articles thorough- 
ly or fold them into manageable size and snap them as house- 
keepers know so well how to do. But little starch should bo- 
used in such articles, just enough to give them a new feeling and 
to take the polish of the iron. It is not necessary to use any 
starch at all if the linen is ironed when quite damp and 
patiently gone over until thoroughly dry. 

Always take table cloths from the line while still damp, re- 
peating the shaking and snapping process as long as the time 
and strength will permit. If allowed to become entirely dry on 
the line there will be wrinkles in table linen that it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to iron out. Care must be taken as to 




WINDOW HANGING. 
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how they are hung up in the first place. Do not let them be 
dragged all out of shape by hanging from a single clothespin or 
by being thrown over the clothes post, making a projecting cor- 
ner that it will be next to impossible to get out without wetting 
the cloth all over. When they have been thoroughly shaken 
join them evenly on a straight firm line. Take care that the 
pins are clean and the line as well. They should never be al- 
lowed to whip or flap in a very high wind. Fine linen is often 
seriously injured in this. A quiet day and a bright sun is the 
best time for doing up fine goods of this sort. Never dry them 
indoors or by the fire if it can be avoided. They cannot smell 
as clean and have "the exquisite odor of clean clothes" that a 
famous knight of old preferred to all other perfumes. 

Fold the linen evenly and roll up in a tight roll, wrapping 
large pieces in damp towels, so that they will not dry on the 
outside. Napkins should be similarly treated and each size and 
pattern rolled up in damp towels in packages by themselves 
until ready to iron. The irons should be heavy and as hot as 
possible without danger of scorching. Iron table linen in single 
fold if you wish to bring the pattern out handsomely, and let 
there be several thicknesses of flannel upon the ironing board. 
A damp towel may be laid over the portion of the cloth that 
the operator, will not immediately reach. When the entire sur- 
face has been ironed fold lengthwise and iron again with the 
selvedge toward the operator. Go over the entire length of that 
side, then fold with the just completed portion inside, and so 
continue until the cloth is folded and done. If still damp hang 
in the sun or on a clothes horse until thoroughly dry. Napkins 
are to be similarly done and should never have their first ironing 
when folded together, but be gone over singly, then folded as 
directed in the table cloth. It is not the province of the laund- 
ress to make fancy folds in the napkin. That is done, if at 
all, when they are put on the table. 

It must not be forgotten that starched linen mildews in a 
few hours in warm weather. Even if there is no discoloration 
the starch will turn sour. For this there is no remedy but an- 
other washing, as the odor of the sour starch is very disagreeable. 

There is endless variety in quality, size and price of towels. 
Beginning with those that can be bought at $1.00 per dozen, 
there is a rising scale of values up to a single towel that is worth 
$12.00 or $15.00. The latter being finished in silk embroidery and 
fine knotted fringe representing days of skilled labor and a large 
quantity of expensive material. 

Cheap towels are quite extensively used by even well to do 
families. They claim that a towel is a towel anyway, and that 
the small ones are so much easier to launder that a correspond- 
ingly larger number may be used without making the washday 
much more burdensome. From this inexpensive towel there is a 
better grade at $1.50 per dozen and $2.00 and $3.00 per dozen, 
the latter being of good quality and good size, while from $4.00 
to $6.00 per dozen buys an excellent article of fine quality and 
large size. 

There are some very elegant grades of what are known as 
"old bleach" huckaback towels in market, that are among the 
prime favorites of well-informed housekeepers. They are soft, 
fine, of exquisite finish and will outwear almost anything in the 
towel line that can be bought. They come with plain or damask 
borders, with the ends fringed and deep bands of drawn work 
above the fringe, or with plain hemstitched ends, the latter 
being especially popular with ladies of taste in fine goods of this 
class. The fancy towels are mostly those in fine damask, embroid- 
ered with floss silk, which is supposed to bear laundering very 
well. There are many very fine damask towels without any 
further ornament than their own beauty, which to a cultivated 
taste is the highest charm. There are many fancy colored bor- 
dered towels in market, but the present fashion favors all white 
linen, except those that are embroidered in floss silk in colors. 
It is quite the custom to hang one or two of those elegant towels 
on the rack in the guests' chamber, but it is an unwritten law 
that they shall never be disturbed, and to put them to their 
supposed legitimate use would betray gross ignorance of the laws 
of entertaining. 

Towels should be laundered with as much care as table 
linen. The laundress should follow the same general rules before 
laid down, save that under no circumstances should a suggestion 
of starch be put in a towel that is to be used. Fold all towels 
lengthwise. Never end to end across the middle. There are al- 
ways bargains to be found in towels, with colored borders, and 
ladies care less for the reigning mode than for really good reli- 
able goods ; they often buy them for general use. 

Towels of momie cloth and huckaback are often embroidered 
in white with various devices, and have borders of drawn work. 
They are also marked with initials or monograms to match 
sheets and pillow cases. Towels with drawn work borders across 
the ends and knotted •fringe cost from $2.50 to $5.00 per dozen. 
There are many useful articles in the best furnishing stores in 
the way of tea cloths, house cloths and similar conveniences. 
Good serviceable house cloths cost from $1.50 to $1.75 per dozen. 
They are all cut and ready to hem. Tea towels and glass towels 
come by the yard and cost from 8 cents per yard up to 30 cents 



per yard. They are woven with the name "tea cloth" and 
"glass towel" in the border. There are also ready to hand dish 
cloths, wash rags, floor cloths and indeed every imaginable style 
of towel and cleaning cloth that the largest establishment could 
demand. Many ladies get regular grades of round thread Russia 
crash, and hem it at home, using it for dish towels. 

Among the later inventions are silk dusters, costing 60 cents 
each, also some quite costly fancy styles, that are quite as pretty 
as they are useful. Dust cloths of Turkish toweling come by the 
dozen at 65 cents per dozen, and Turkish bath towels are all 
prices, from $3.00 per dozen to $12.00 per dozen, and large extra 
fine ones are still more expensive. There are also some very odd 
silk bath towels that cost 40 cents to $1.50 each. They are made 
from what is called waste silk, are imported, and are becoming 
very popular. 

There are new ideas in regard to bath robes and the like 
that are rapidly growing into accepted customs. Among these 
ideas is that of having several bath robes always hanging in the 
bath-room, or bath sheets folded on a shelf put up for the pur- 
pose. These robes are for the general use of the household, and 
are to be replaced after using on the journey from the bath to 
the wearer's apartment. They are becoming a part of the regular 
furnishing of a house and all linen supply stores keep them. 

Ladies' robes are sometimes made of Russia crash and hand- 
somely embroidered. Robes of momie cloth and huckaback are 
also used by ladies who prefer such materials. Whatever they 
may be they are part of the bath-room fittings and are as much 
its regular occupant as the towels themselves.— N. S. 8. 



Vert handsome panel pictures may be made from steel en- 
gravings of statuary. Choose any subject preferred — Thorwald- 
son's " Morning and Night " make a very pretty pair. With a fine 
pair of scissors cut carefully around the statuary and take it out 
complete, then paste it on a panel of black velvet large enough 
so there may be about two inches of margin if the picture is 
small, if it is larger the margin of velvet must be larger to cor- 
respond. This velvet must be fastened smoothly upon a board ; 
then line strips of thin board about two inches deep (or more 
according to the size of the picture) smoothly with velvet, and 
tack them around the panel, which will form a box about two 
inches deep,. lined with velvet, in the centre of which is the 
statuary. This box is now to be furnished with a frame and 
glass. Heavy gilt frames are to be preferred, and the statuary, 
sitting back in the case, is brought out in relief, and made to 
look very real. Any one who possesses the required skill may 
bronze the statuary and put it upon deep red velvet ; this in a 
bronze frame is very rich, but great care must be exercised in ap- 
plying the different shades of bronze to keep the lights and 
shades of the statue perfect. 
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